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tolerated, if not respected, by the central government before the East India Company entertained any idea of widespread dominion. At the same time it is a fact that the British gained ' little help from their predecessors in solving the difficult problem of maintaining friendly relations with the Native princes. The foundations of the present political system are not rooted in the past. The administration of the country under the direct dominion of the King-Emperor owes much to former rulers of India, and particularly to the genius of Akbar; but , the protectorate is almost exclusively the creation of the last century and a half, and has been built up, like British India itself, out of the ruins left by the Mughal empire. The Mara-thas, who for a few years seemed likely to succeed to that empire, had no idea of respect for the rights of others, or of duty even to their own subjects. They used their armed forces to extract revenue at the spear's point, and regarded suzerainty as merely conferring upon them the right to levy chauth or a fourth part of the revenue.
The              It is impossible to give more than a bare outline of the
aime<Tat situation when the Mughal empire finally collapsed, on the dominion, assassination of Alamgir II in 1759. The salient historical not suze- features are the entire break-up of the old Delhi empire in the mm y' middle of the fourteenth century, its reconstruction by Akbar, and the final collapse of Mughal authority, leaving the whole country a scene of chaos and disorder. In the reign of Muhammad Tughlak (1325-51) the rule of Delhi extended over the greater part of the Peninsula. But the extravagance and folly of the Sultan, his exactions, and above all his forcible removal of the inhabitants of Delhi to Daulatabad, caused his own troops to rebel and drove the provinces into revolt, and the whole country was once more split up into local states. The Carnatic R&ya"s established their famous kingdom of Vijayanagar; the Raja's of Warangal, about 90 miles from Hyderabad, recovered their old possessions from the empire; while the Muhammadan power of the Bahmanis asserted its independence in the Deccan, and made its capital first at Gul-barga in 1347, and in the next century at Bldar. The Bah-mani kingdom broke up, towards the close of the fifteenth century, into the five separate States of Bldar, Ahmadnagar, Bij&pur, BerSr, and Golconda. So long as the Hindu kingdom of Vijayanagar constituted a danger to them, some sort of combination enabled these states to hold their own, and they succeeded in destroying the power of the Hindus at the decisive battle of Talikota" in 1565, But when this danger had passed